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SOME ACCOUNT OF THE SEPT OF THE O'CATHAINS 

OF CIANNACHTA G LINN E -GE I MH IN , 

Now the O'Kanes of the County of Londonderry. 



fOuiitinued from Vol. 3, p. 8.) 

Resuming our extracts from the Annals of the Four Masters, but omitting several entries which 
would not interest the reader, we find the following, which seem worthy of notice : — 

A.D. 1376.— " Camoighe O'Cathaia, lord of Oireachta O'Cathain,' was taken prisoner by the English at the 
port of Cuile-rathain (Oolerain), and sent by them to Carrickrergus in fetters." 

A.D. 1385 — " Camoighe O'Cathain, lord of Oireachta O'CathaIn died, while at the height of prosperity and re- 
nown." 

There can be little doubt that this chieftain is the same whose monument (an altar-tomb) stands 
in the southern wall of the chancel of the ancient conventual church of Dungiven, now in ruins. It 
is said to have borne the inscription (now obliterated) of Congallus, the Latinized form of Cumoighe 
na GaU (pronounced Cooey na Gall), that is Cooey (or Cumoighe) of the Foreigners — the title which 
the tenant of the tomb still retains in the tradition of the country. The common notion among 
the peasantry is, that the chieftain was so called on account of some signal triumph over the Galls, 
or Foreigners — ^the title universally given to the English in the Irish ohromcles of the period. This 
is possible; and may be thought to be countenanced by the above record which states that he died 
" at the height of prosperity and renown." But no chronicle, English or Irish, records any such vic- 
tory : and it may perhaps be thought equally probable that the epithet was bestowed on the lord of 
Ciannachta, on account of his long residence in captivity among the invaders of his native land. 
It is evident, however, that he must have escaped or been released before his death. Eepresenta- 
tions of this monument are given in Mr. Sampson's Statistical Survey of Londonderry, p. 490 ; in 
Mr. Ross's Statistical Account of the Parish of Dungiven, pubUshed in Mason's Parochial Survey of 
Ireland, vol. i. , p. 223 ; and in the Dublin Penny Journal, vol i. , p. 405 : the last represents most correctly 
the present condition of the tomb. The design is graceful, and the sculpture must have been beautiful 

" Oireachta O'Cathain — This term is generally ex- But as the cograte term TJriagh is always used by the 

plained as signilyiDg the Demesne or Mensal lands of English, who wrote while the Brehon law was in force, 

the sept, — lands always reserved for the use of the to dt'uote a tributary chief or vassal, it would seem that 

existing chief: the "lord of the Oireachta" would then Oireachta signified the estate held by an Vriagb: i.e., 

be a periphrastic designation of the chief of the sept. the fief or subordinate sovereignty. 
Others say that Oireachta signifies the sept or clan itself. 

2m 
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when in a perfectstate ; but time,long exposure to the elements, and (I fear it must be added) wanton 
injury, have greatly marred its appearance. It is now too near the rubbish which has accumulated 
on the floor of the church, to be seen to advantage. The chief is represented in a recumbent pos- 
ture, with the usual attributes of knightly rank: the left hand rests upon the sword, near the hilt ; 
the right is broken off. Near the warrior's head is his shield, charged with armorial bearings. It 
is divided into two compartments by a perpendicular line ot pale; that on the right side exhibits 
a stag passing under a tree ; that on the left is subdivided by a horizontal line or bar. The upper 
portion is charged with an ox, the lower with a salmon. Doubtless these emblems were adopted 
as tokens showing the nature of the territory held by the O'Cathains ; rich in the products of agri- 
culture, fisheries, and the chase. On the front of the tomb, beneath the effigy of the chieftahi, 
were the effigies of six warriors scidptured in relief; but the slats are now displaced, and one of 
them is fallen. Mr. Boss, the author of the account of the Parish of Dungiven in the Parochial 
Survey of Ireland, mentions that the tradition of the country represents Cooey na Gall as having 
been slain by treachery near Newtownlimavady, while on his return from a victorious expedition 
into the regions beyond the Foyle {Par. Sur., vol. i., p. 323) ; but this, as is manifest from the 
entry in the Anruds, must be a mistake, or else the tradition must relate to some~other individual.'' 

In the record of Primate Coltou's Visitation of the Diocese of Derry, A.D. 1397, we have an 
entry which gives an unfavourable view of the domestic afiairs of the succeeding chieftain, Ma- 
gouius, or Magnus, the son of Cumoighe : — 

" Subsequently, on the same day, and at the same place, viz., on the 15th day of October, and in the village of 
Dsrmott O'Cathain, came to the Lord Primate a certain lady, named Una O'Connor, asserting that she was the 
lawful wife of Magnus O'Cathain, the chieftain of her sept ; and that she had been by him put away without the 
judgment of the churoh, and another woman taken in her stead: whereupon, she prayed of the aforesaid Lord 
Primate that fitting redress should be provided for her upon the case. Which thing being heard, the said Lord 
Primate, as Guardian of the diocese, commanded and caused the said Magnus O'Cathain, being then close at hatid, 
to be psremptorily summoned on account of the imminent peril of souls, to appear before him immediately to 
answer the petition of the said Una, in cause matrimonial, to be amenable to law, and to do and receive as justice 
should direct. Which Magnus O'Cathain humbly appeared in presence of the aforesaid Venerable Father seated 
on his tribunal, and the said Lord Primate as Judge Ordinary of the Bishopricls of Derry, by virtue of the guar- 
dianship of the same, articled and objected to the said Magnus O'Cathain, of his office, and for his soul's health, 
that he had formerly contracted marriage with the aforesaid Una, by words of the present tense, and had confirmed 
the same by cohabitation, and had of her begotten otTspring, and that he had afterwards, of his own temerity, with- 
out judgment of the church, put her away, and adulterously joined himself to another ; wherefore, the said father 

b About thirty or forty years ago a story was current that some English soldiers on an outpost were regaling 

among the descendants of the sept of O'Cathain, re- themselves with the contents of a hogshead of wine, 

specting the fate of the 2a<t chieftain of the race, wliich which they had seized a* plunder, and the head of which 

in some respects resembles that referred to by Mr. they had knocked in. The steed, having caught the 

Ross. It was to the effect that the O'Cathain was scent of the generous fluid, could no longer be restrained, 

returning from a banquet at the castle of a neigh- and, in spite of O'Cathain's efforts, bore him into the 

bouriiig chieftain ; the revel had been prolonged till midst of his enemies ; who, as soon as they recognized 

a late hour: and his horse (wliich never drank anything him, dragged him from his saddle and de.ipatched him 

but wine i) not having been supplied with his accus- with their swords. It is needless to refute this romance, 
turned beverage, was mad with thirst. It happened 
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inquired of liim if he could show any cause why he ought not to be compelled to take her back, and to do canoni- 
cal penance for so great an enormity. And the said Magnus O'Cath^n asked for time to deliberate upon his 
answer i which being granted, after some discourse held with his council, he answered and said that he had never 
contracted matrimony with the aforesaid Una. 'Wherefore, the statements of the parties upon the matter in ques- 
tion beingmutually contradictory, and being sworn to by them respectively, the aforesaid Father enjoined the afore- 
foresaid Una to produce witnesses in support of her charge, if she had any ready. And the said Una immediately 
produced two witnesses i namely, Donald O'Cathain, and Sir Simon O'Feenaghty, Canon of the Cathedral church 
of Derry ; who, having been sworn in form of law, in presence of the aforesaid Magnus O'Cathain, and the afore- 
said Una having waived all farther right of producing witnesses, the said Father assigned to the parties the next 
day, namely, the leth day of October, at Banagher, in the parish church, for publication (if the canon law hinder 
not), and the meantime for examination. The other matters which concern this suit are elsewhere recorded." 

So saith the record : yet it is remarkable that although the archbishop's transactions of the next 
day at Banagher appear to be most precisely and carefully registered, there is no farther mention 
whatever of the case of Magnus and Una O'Cathain in the roU. How this suit was concluded, or 
how it happened that its conclusion has not been recorded, it would now be vain to conjecture. 
It may be added that, before leaving the diocese on this visitation, Archbishop Colton, by the ad- 
vice of the Chapter of Derry, issued letters monitory, guarded by suspensions, excommunications, 
and interdicts, addressed to O'Donnell, O'Dogherty, O'Cathain, O'Gormely, Donald and Brian Mor, 
sons of Henry O'Neill, on account of their usurpation of the episcopal rights of the church of Derry. 
It would appear that by this time the Irish Chieftains had begun to feel the effects of their ancestors' 
over-liberality to the church, and were desirous of recovering a portion of the endowments which 
had been bestowed upon it. But the cliiu-ch was able to retain its acquisitions with a firm gra.<ip 
against enemies much more powerful than the chieftains of the northern Irish septs. 

A.D. 1412. — " A feud arose between O'Donnell and O'Cathain, who was confederate with the sons of Shane 
O'Donnell. O'Cathain, with the sons of Shane O'Donnell, marched with their forces into Tyrconiiell" (the O'Don- 
nell's territory), "and slew fourteen of O'Doimell's men, together with the son of Phelim O'Donnell, and Cathal, 
son of Randal O'Boyle." 

A.D. 1422.—" O'Donnell, that is Niall (commonly called Nial Garv) O'Neill ; Owen OTSeili and O'Neill of Clane- 
boy, with the chiefs of the province, having proceeded with their forces, burned and plundered the entire of Carbury 
as far as Sligo. Owen O'Conor, with Torlogh Carragh and O'Rourke, collected their forces to oppose them at 
Sligo, and gave battle to the eastern party, in which seven of them were slain by the Connaught-men. The others 
marched from thence into Tirerrill and spoiled the entire country. 

" Niall Garv, son of Torlogh, son of Niall Garv O'Donnell, having advanced into Fermanagh, brought MacGuire, 
MacMahon, and MacGennis under subjection, and took them with him to O'Cathain who paid him his tribute. 
Thence they proceeded, accompanied by O'Cathain, to O'Neill of Claneboye and to the Glynns" (of the county An- 
trim), ''and they completely plundered the son of John Bissett'' (the Anglo-Norman baron who possessed the castles 
of Olderfleet, near Lame, Port-Muck, in Island Magee, and others), " and burned the country. They then made an 
incursion into Claneboye, and Magh liinS" (now Moylinny in Antrim), " conveyed their booty to Carrickfergus and 
then returned home " 

" Niall O'Donnell and O'Neill, with the chiefs of the entire province, marched their forces agidnst O'Neill of Clane- 
boye, took his strongholds, overran his woods, and brought him under subjection. He gave hostages to O'Neill ; 
and they took from him all the treasure he had taken from Owen O'Neill, together with other property." 
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"The same Niall (O'Donnell) haTing collected the chiefs of the province, namely O'Neill ; the sons of Henry 
O'Neill; Owen O'Neill with his sons and kinsmen; the sons of Cu-uladh Koe O'Neill ; the people of Fermanagh 
and Oriell, with MaoMahon, MaoGuire, MacGennis, O'Hanlon, O'Neill of Claneboye, with their forces, the 
O'Cathains and the men of Tirconnell, with their gallogUsses, and the English of the province" (whose territory 
then extended from Do wnpatriok to Carrickfergns), " all marched into Connanght. The sons of Cormao MaoDonogh 
and the sons of Molroona MacDonogh, joined these forces, liaving been dispMsessed of their property by Conor 
MacDonogh, their father's brother, his sons, and Tomaltach Oge MacDonogh. For MacDonogh erected a castle 
on the lands belonging to the sons of Mulroona MacDonogh, at Caisiol Loeha Deargaln" (Castledargin, in Sligo), 
•' completely destroyed their crops, and expelled them afterwards into MacWiUiam De Bnrgo's country, It wis at 
their request that this great force came to spoil North Connanght j and the same forces having marched into Car- 
bury (in Sligo) they slew and wounded several persons at the Castle of Bundroos, burned and plundered the 
country, and then proceeded to Sligo. Owen the son of Donel (O'Conor), and Torlogh Carragh attacked and de- 
feated the rear of their forces, slew seven of them, and wounded some of their men and horses. The army re- 
mained at Killery, near Sligo, that night, and on the following day marched into Tireragh to spoil the country. 
O'Dowd came and made peace with Niall (O'Donnell), and gave him hostages in behalf of his own territory. Thence 
they proceeded into Tirerrill and Corran, and spoiled and burned the country ; and while the sons of Cormac, and 
the sons of Mulroona (MacDonogh) were engaged in burning the upper portion of the country, they were over- 
taken by Tomaltach Oge and by the sons of MaoDonogh, near Cluain Gad, where a battle took place between 
them in which Maurice MacCormac, Dermod son of Mulroona MacDonogh, and the son of Dooal Macllngh, of 
Gaovach, were slain. The forces of Ulster remained that night at Castledargin, after spoiling the country ; and 
having proceeded to O'Rourke, whom they made prisoner, they returned home across the Erne." 

A.D. 1442 "A commotion arose between O'Cathain, and MacUidhilin" (MacQuillanof Dunluce, in the county of 

Antrim, whose territory was divided from Cianuachta by the river Bano) ; " in which the latter, aided by the sons of 
Brian Oge O'Neill, defeated O'Cathain, and slew in the engagement thirty-two of O'Cathain's people. During the 
same contest, many depredations and slaughters were committed by both parties. The son of MacUidhilin was 
slain by O'Cathain ; and MacUidhilin was plundered by Aibhne O'Cathain." 

A.D. 1472. — "O'Cathain, i.e., Roderick Ainsheascair, was treacherously slain by MacUidhilin, namely, Semus 
Cincarrach. Cod, son of Hugh Buighe ONeill, mustered his forces ; and Geoifrey O'Cathain, the brother of the 
same Roderick, having proceeded to the Routes (in th; north of Antrim), to take revenge on MacUidhilin for the 
death of Roderick, a battle ensued, in which Geoffrey O'Cathain, a man full of charity, hospitality, and nobleness, 
was slain by Roderick MacUidhilin, with the cast of a dart. On the following day Con (O'Neill) made an attack 
on the people of the Routes, gave them a complete overthrow, and slew MacUidhilin himself, namely, Cormac ; 
after which Roderick was nominated the MacUidhilin ; who made peace with Con, the son of Hugh Buighe, and 
both agreed to hold a conference with the O'Cathains. MacUidhilin having entered a small boat at the month of 
the Bann, to appear before O'Cathain, a party of O'Cathain's people met him on his arrival at the landing-place, 
and they slew him, and plunged him in the Bann." 

The feud between the O'Cathains and MacUidhilins subsisted long. "Wars, massacres, ravages, 
and assassinations are recorded in various years down to A.D. 1542, in the reign of King Henry 
VIII. Many are the melancholy proofs in the Annals of Ireland of the prevalence of such crimes 
both among the chieftains and inferior people of our country, during the times in which romantic 
poets and historians are accustomed to place the golden age of Ireland : the era of independence, 
when each warrior and chief did what seemed good in his own eyes. No doubt there were the 
virtues as well as the atrocities of barbarism ; but it is the misfortune of those who find a place in 
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Irish history that their crimes are carefully recorded, -while their virtuous deeds are seldom chro- 
nicled. The O'Cathains bore a distinguished part both in the good and ill of their day ; but we 
know little of their achievements except from the AnnaU of the Four Masters, and similar works 
in which incidents are simply narrated, but are seldom traced beyond their immediate cause, and 
are never connected with their remote consequences. Hence many of their exploits would seem 
to have been almost without motive and without result. To dwell on events thus nakedly re- 
corded would be alike tedious and unprofitable. 

We hasten onward, therefore, to the reign of Elizabeth, tiU which time, and indeed tUl the 
breaking up of the Irish power in the north, the old alliance between the O'Neill and O'Cathain 
septs continued in full force. The O'Cathains took part in the wars between the Queen and Shane 
O'Neill, to whom an earldom had been promised by the state, but who, when his temporary fits of 
submission were over, preferred to be called by his native title of " the O'Neill" — a dignity to which 
he had been raised by his tribe. This clever but savage man was slain, near Cushendun in the county 
of Antrim, by the Scots under Alexander Oge M'Donnell, whom he had himself invited over to 
assist him against the rival chief of Tir-Connell, by whom he had suifered a severe defeat, with 
heavy loss. On his death, an Act of the Irish Parliament" was passed, attainting of treason him- 
self and all his allies and confederates, and confiscating their lands to the Crown. This act was 
passed in the year 1667, but was for many years a dead letter, the English having no power to en- 
force it, and the English law not having currency in the regions to which it applied. It was, how- 
ever revived with disastrous effect at a period long subsequent. It deserves to be studied as an 
extraordinary specimen of legislation. The preamble extends to the length of three pages foUo : 
giving a detailed history of the birth, parentage, education, sayings and doings, life and death, of 
the person against whose memory it was directed: — his treasons, murders, ravaging expeditions, 
pride, and ambition, are fully set forth as might be expected ; and even his matrimonial irregulari- 
ties are detailed with exemplary minuteness. His boast, " that he had an older and a better title to 
his principality than Queen Elizabeth to her throne," is quoted, and answered by an elaborate argu- 
ment, supported by extracts from Giraldus Cambrensis, Nennius, and other sources equally 
authentic. But the enacting part of the statute is at once brief, pointed, and comprehensive. It 
attaints, among the other chiefs, the O'Cathain by name, and declares all his lands and tenements, 
goods and chattels, forfeited by the Crown. No attempt was made to enforce this law, and the 
O'Cathains appear during the remainder of Queen Elizabeth's reign to have been on very good 
terms with the Queen's lieutenants. In the year 1585, at the parliament which was summoned by 
Sir John Perrott to meet in Dublin, to pass bills of attainder against the Earl of Desmond and his 
confederates, among the many chiefs of Irish race who were present, the Four Masteis name 
" O'Cathain, namely, Roderick, the son of Manus, the son of Donough the Hospita ble, the son o f 
« Stat. U, Elizabeth : passed in Sir H. Sydney's Parliament. 
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John, the son of Aibhne." We have looked into Cox, Leland, and other historians, and cannot find 
any list of the ParHament, and there is no publication for Ireland like that of Prynne ; so that we 
cannot say whether O'Cathain sat as a member of that Parliament or not : he could not sit as re- 
presentative for his own territory, for Ciannachta was not yet made shire-ground ; but his presence in 
whatever capacity bespeaks an amicable understanding with the government. A few years later, 
when the Red Hugh O'DonneU, after having escaped from his long imprisonment in the castle of Dub- 
lin, raised the standard of insurrection in the North, we find the O'Cathain affording shelter and pro- 
tection in his castle to the Queen's forces on one remarkable occasion. At this time, Torlogh 
Lviinagh, the head of the O'Neills of Tir-Eoghain, was in close alliance with the Lord Deputy; 
and as the Four Masters relate, was filled with animosity against the O'DonneU and Hugh O'Neill, 
brother in-law to the prince of Tir-Connell, the same who was afterwards the Earl of Tyrone, the 
last of the O'Neills who bore the title. Torlogh O'Neill " brought a parly of the English of Dublin 
to aid him against the Tir-Connellians and the Earl of O'Neill — (Lord O'Neill was then the proper 
title of Hugh) — namely, Captain Willis, Captain Pulart (Fowler ?), and 200 soldiers. It was a 
source of affliction to the young O'DonneU that the English of Dublin should have come to the bor- 
ders of his territory, to traverse his patrimony and the province at large ; which induced him in a 
week's time to march with a force into Tir-Eoghain ; the people of the country fled as they had 
done on former occasions, until they reached Ciannachta of Glinne Geimhin ; he pursued untU he came 
close to where O'NeiU and the English were with their troops, and O'DonneU commanded his forces 
to attack them in their position ; this they accordingly did, and advanced against them with resolu- 
tion about mid-day; but they did not await the onset, but retreated to protect themselves in a castle 
which stood on t'ne banks of the river called Roe (no doubt the castle of Limavady (leim-a-mhadaidhj ; 
that was an impregnable castle, the fortress of O'Cathain ; but O'DonneU laid siege to it. O'Cathain 
sent a messenger to O'DonneU with a writing, stating that O'DonneU was a foster-son of his; that he 
had formerly ratified his friendship for him, and that, for the sake of that friendship, he hoped he might 
be spared on behalf of the property which had come under his guarantee and protection ; and that, 
should he be in pursuit of such again, he would not receive it. O'DonneU forgave him on that oc- 
casion, and having returned back he remained three days and three nights in the district, * * * 
destroying and completely wasting it. He then proceeded back to his own country, and did not halt 
tiU he arrived at DonegaU." This was in the year 1592. Here then we find the O'Cathain of the time 
protecting the queen's commander, her troops and confederates, in the precincts of his castle, when de- 
feated in the open field and in danger of being overwhelmed by her enemies. Not only so, but we find 
the O'Cathain suffering, in consequence, the wasting of his territory and the spoiling of his own and his 
people's property, at the hands of the Prince of Tir-ConneU,in consequence of this, his friendly and gene- 
rous interposition. If all this was to be followed up by the execution of a sentence of outlawry, already 
passed, it would have been but fair to give the party notice, that he might choose his line and act upon it. 
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It is true that when the Hugh O'Neill, spoken of in the foregoing extract as the Earl, the son of 
Pardorougha — whom the English writers call Matthew — was called to the chieftaincy of the sept, 
on the resignation of Torlogh Luinagh, — the O'Cathain, faithful to the maxims of his race, gave 
in his adhesion to the supreme chieftain of Cinel Eoghain, and took part in all his operations after he 
was called to the dignity oithe O'Neill, as he was bound to do by the kw of the land then existing. 
English law never had, by any act of king, council, or parliament, been extended beyond the pre- 
cincts of the Pale in Ulster. The Botuli published by the Record Commission are full of proofs of 
this ; for numberless are the charters extending to Irishmen in Ulster on their own petition— and no 
doubt liberal payment for the same — the privilege of English law ; clearly showing that without such 
special grant the privilege could not be claimed." The O'Cathain attended his upper lord, the O'Neill 
of Cinel Eoghain in the person of the Red Hugh, into the field ; bore an honourablfa part in the 
bloody battle of the Yellow Ford, in which the queen's troops, under Sir John Norris her commander- 
in-chief, were utterly routed ; and in the numerous affairs in which her succeeding officers, the Earls of 
Essex and Mountjoy, were baffled, until they were glad to come to terms wilh the foe whom they were 
unable by force to conquer. But it is no less true that O'Neill, when he at length agreed to an accommoda- 
tion, in the last moments of Elizabeth's reign, or rather the first of the reign of her successor, stipulated 
for perfect immunity in person, property, and privilege, to himself and all who had at any time adhered 
to him ; and that these conditions were joyfully granted by ofiioers who were only too thankful to 
obtain his submission on any terms. And no less true it is that King James published a proclama- 
tion in which he confirmed these conditions, and to their fulfilment pledged his royal word. It is no- 
torious that for four years they were honourably observed by both sides, no attempt being made to 
disturb O'Cathain in his lands or privileges, nor any to molest O'Neill (the Earl of Tyrone, as he 
was now denominated) in any property which he could rightfully claim ; the only suit entered against 
him being one raised by the Bishop of Derry, to compel restitution of certain church-lands which, 
as he asserted, Tyrone had unlawfully usurped; and in this suit, it should be remembered, the 
O'Cathain appeared as a chief witness against Tyrone, and incurred his hatred by so doing. But 
all this did not protect the Irish chieftain and his tribe from spoliation. When, in 1607, the Earls 
of Tyrone and Tyrconnell fled from Ireland, in consequence of a charge of high treason preferred 
against them in an anonymous letter, dropped at the door of the Council Chamber in Dublin Castle ; 
and when, in consequence, it pleased the government to confiscate the whole estates in six counties 
(with the exception of the church-lands, which were held sacred), commissions were expedited for 
discovering the lands which were thus, as was alleged, in due course of law, forfeited to the Crown. 
The Lord Chancellor, two bishops, the Attorney-General (Sir John Davies), and other official per- 
sons, were among the commissioners. Among Sir John Bavies' Historical Tracts, and his Letters in 
the State Paper Office, are tolerably full accounts of the methods which were pursued to induce 
"* With permission of the Editor, full proof of this will hereafter be given in the pages of this Journal. 
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the juries that were cmpannelled to bring in the proper verdicts, in the present counties of Cavan 
and Monaghan : for the present purpose it is not needful to go beyond the Inquisition for the county 
of Derry, which was held at Newtownlimavady in 1609, in O'Cathain's country, and within a mile 
of his castle. The finding itself has been printed at full length in the Appendix to the Ulster Inqui- 
sitions ; and after carefully setting forth the lands belonging to the See, and other church property, 
it simply declares the whole of the remaining lands in the county, without exception, to be in the 
possession of, and vested in, the Crown, by act of attainder passed against Shane O'Neill, in the year 
1567, upwards of forty years before ! During the intermediate time, the O'Cathain had been present 
at, if he had not been summoned to attend, a parliament in Dublin ; he had given shelter to the 
Queen's forces when in danger of being utterly routed and destroyed ; he had seen the royal word 
twice solemnly pledged, for the safety of his life, honours, and estates ; but now that old statute — 
which never could have been executed but for the reliance placed in a solemn promise that it should 
not be put in execution — was enforced, to the ruin of many hundreds of families, and thousands of 
individuals. For, not the O'Cathain alone, but every member of his sept, was, by this sentence, at 
once dispossessed of every inch of land they held. 

(To be continued.) 



CATALOGUE OF MAPS AND PLANS EELATIN6 TO IRELAND, 

IN HEE MAJESTY'S STATE PAPEK OFFICE, WHITEHALL, LONDON. 



Thekb are three folio volumes in this Repository, containing the maps of which I have appended 
the following descriptive catalogue. They are generally of the reign of Elizabeth, with a few dated 
in 1609 : a larger collection is preserved in the British Museum, of which, in common with all the 
other MS. maps, charts, plans, and topographical drawings, an excellent catalogue, drawn up by my 
friend the late deeply-regretted John Holmes, Esq., has been published by the Trustees in three 
volumes, 8vo. 

A third collection is to be found in the Library of Trinity College, Dublin. 

A general account of these, and of all the other MS. authorities for the ancient geography of Ire- 
land, might form the subject of a carious volume, and would be a valuable contribution to Irish his- 
torical and topographical literature. 

Aa a specimen of the original plans in the State Paper Office, I have appended a fac-simile of that 
of Carrickfergus (vol. 1, No. 31) ; there is no date, but it is doubtless to be ascribed to the reign of 
Elizabeth. Ev, Ph. Shiruby. 

Emindshill, July 23, 1855. 



